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times, a native of Lorraine, remarks that the people of Lorraine
were only won for France by the benefits offered by the Revolution
and by the fraternity in combat and glory, created by the wars
of the Republic and Napoleon. The Franche Comte was ceded
to France in 1674 ; but thirty-five years later the peace confer-
ence'which prepared the Peace of Utrecht received a petition
from the people of the Franche Comte, asking to be liberated
from French slavery and to be permitted to return to the Empire.1
On the eve of the Revolution some districts of France still wished
to be recognized as separate nations.2 In the case of Alsace,
however, the French succeeded in winning the people in spite
of their German language and character, and the above-mentioned
petition even says that the inhabitants of Alsace had already
become more French than the Parisians.
Though France has for centuries been subject to a centralizing
regime, the memory of former national independence has not
vanished in some of her territories. In the nineteenth century
movements for cultural particularism and political autonomy
developed in many parts of France, and were supported by
prominent writers, though they nowhere acquired considerable
political influence.8
The policy of expansion, followed by the French kings and
their successors, corresponded to the ambitions and interests of
influential sections of the French which then were alone regarded
as the nation. It satisfied their longing for glory and supremacy
among nations, and sometimes diverted national passions from
internal strife to external wars. The doctrine of natural
frontiers was so deeply rooted in French ideology that even the
heralds of national liberty and self-determination took it over
from the old regime. Rousseau wrote :
The mountains, seas and rivers form the frontiers for the nations
living in Europe," and it is clear that nature itself has determined
the number and greatness of nations. The political order of this
continent is the work of nature. The Alps, the Rhine, the sea and
the Pyrenees are not insurmountable obstacles to expansion ; but
other factors increase their strength, and restore these boundaries
if they have temporarily been transgressed by violence.
The leaders of the Revolution proclaimed the right of every
people to determine its fate ; they repudiated any policy of
conquest, and declared that they only made war against the
1  Cf. B. Erdmannsdorffer, Deutsche Gesckickte 1648-1730, vol. ii, p. 257.
2  Cf. B. Fry Hyslop, French Nationalism in 1789, 1934, p. 185.
3  Cf. the interesting survey in Alphonse Roche, Les idee* traditionalistes en France,
1937, PP- "0-37-